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On the Ramparts They Worked 


The fourth in our series of articles related to the Nation's Bicentennial 
declares that few Americans knew they were on the threshold of a new age 
when the Civil War began. It would seem that the least likely to know were a 
few workers on a job at Fort Sumter, which is where all the shooting started. 

Fort Sumter, on April 12, 1861, was many things to many people, but one 
thing it was mot was a safe place to work. Nevertheless, hired workers 


remained on the job when South Carolina's Palmetto Guards sent the first 
shot and shell crashing into Sumter’s walls. Across the harbor in Charleston, 
unrestful citizens on rooftops watched the fighting begin at 4:30 a.m. 

Inside the federally owned fortress, carpenters, smiths, masons, two cooks, 
a rigger, and unskilled laborers—43 in total and all unarmed —took the Rebel 
fire. They stood alongside the Union garrison’s 68 enlisted men, 8 musicians of 
the regimental band, and 10 officers, cut off from reinforcements since the 
rented side-wheel steamer Star of the West had been turned back by southern 
guns 3 months earlier 

No doubt some workers quailed, but none broke when 8-inch and 10-inch 
cannon balls gouged craters in Sumter's ramparts. When red-hot Rebel shot 
started fires, groups of laborers put out the blazes with water from the fort's 
cistern 

Others constructed bastions, sealed useless embrasures with brick and 
cement, built a protective glacis around the outer wall, and turned shirts, 
sheets, and surplus blankets into cartridge bags during 33 hours of bombard- 
ment 

The indefatigable 43—all loyal to the Union—were the last of 115 workers 
who were at the fort when the Union commander, Major Robert Anderson, 
brought his troops over from nearby Fort Moultrie the night of December 26, 
1860. The majority of the workers, many wearing secessionist Palmetto 
badges, had left before Confederate General Pierre G. T. Bucauregard ringed 
the target citadel with harbor batteries 

Incredibly, and mercifully, the bombardment caused no casualties, but 
after Major Anderson struck his colors at 1:30 p.m. on Saturday, April 13, 
one Yank’'s arm was blown off as he loaded a salute gun. The artillerist died on 
the spot, the first blue soldier killed in the war 

The surviving Sumtermen fought again at other places as the conflict 
spread and the workers went on to a different struggle born of the Civil War. 
Gerald N. Grob tells about The Workers’ War for Economic Opportunity, be- 
ginning on page !2 of this issue of WORKLIFE 
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Putting It 
All Together in 
suffolk County 


by B. Kimbali Baker 


The new Suffolk County Coordinated Manpower Program in 
New York is anexcellent example of the fact that things are often 
not as significant in and of themselves as they are for the way they 
fit together, like pieces in a jigsaw puzzle. 

In this demonstration project there are several significant ele- 
ments: 

e A Comprehensive Employment and Training Act (CETA) 
prime sponsor, Suffolk County, committed to coordinated 
programing. 

® The New York State Employment Services (NYSES), con- 
centrating on the task of placing the job-ready. 

© A U.S. Department of Labor regional office dedicated to 
promote linking the NYSES and the CETA prime sponsor. 

Each of these elements is important; but their chief signifi- 
cance lies in the fact that together, they have produced what the 
participants say is one of the closest working arrangements 
between a State employment service and a CETA prime sponsor 
anywhere in the country. In addition, the arrangement makes 
Suffolk County one of the first prime sponsors in the Nation to 
administer the Work Incentive (WIN) Program. 

The arrangement has generated national attention from 
experts throughout the employment and training field, because it 
could bear meaningfully upon several issues of current concern: 

© The relationship between State employment services and 
CETA prime sponsors at a time when these sponsors can turnto 
job placement services other than those the State services offer, 

® the capability of prime sponsors to fashion delivery sys- 
tems that will effectively develop worker resources, 

® the effort to increase employer and community support in 
State employment services, 
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® the functions of State employment services, after years of 
being asked to add responsibilities and change emphasis, and 

® the attempts to upgrade the image and improve the effec- 
tiveness of the WIN Program. 

The project graduated from the planning stage on July 14, 
1975, when a memorandum of understanding between the 
NYSES and CETA prime sponsor Suffolk County was signed. 
Louis L. Levine, industrial commissioner of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor (DOL), and Lou V. Tempera, commissioner of 
the county DOL, were the principals to the agreement. Under the 
agreement, NYSES is responsible for the placement and referral 
of all job-ready applicants while all programs designed to pre- 
pare people for employment—including those for ex-offenders, 
veterans, the unskilled, youth, the disadvantaged, older workers, 
the handicapped, and other target groups—will be the responsi- 
bility of the prime sponsor. 

Like most other employment and training programs which 
have been successfully initiated, the Suffolk County project has 
the backing of the jurisdiction's political leadership. In this 
instance, County Executive John V. N. Klein strongly supported 
the project’s inception. 

Klein says, “In establishing this new system of cooperation 
between our county and the State, we are confident that, working 
as a team, we can bring improved employment and training ser- 
vices to our residents with greater cost effectiveness. It has always 
been our county’s philosophy that the best approach is one that 
provides a single delivery system at the local level, where we are 
closer to our citizens and their needs.” 

Klein, a member of the National Commission for Manpower 
Policy and the chairman of its committee on coordination, adds: 


cer a ee 


“This project is a forerunner of the kind of intergovernmental 
cooperation and coordination among all levels of government 
nationwide that is a primary recommendation by the commis- 
sion to the President and Congress.” 

The part of the project's memorandum of understanding 
which transfers the WIN Program from the NYSES to the 
county prime sponsor is signed by State Department of Social 
Services (DSS) Commissioner Stephen Berger and County DSS 
Commissioner James E. Kirby. 

The purpose of the Suffolk County project is to eliminate 
duplication in employer contacts and services delivered. Dupli- 
cation has occurred in many ways, such as the NYSES and the 
prime sponsor offering the same services and competing for the 
same job orders, training opportunities, and applicants. With 
duplication lessened, employers should be able to get better ser- 
vice and clients should be able to get better jobs and training and 
to get them faster. 

While the agreement covers only the first year of operations 
(from November 1975 to November 1976), there is an option to 
renew which can be exercised by the Regional Administrator of 
the Employment and Training Administration (ETA), Lawrence 
W. Rogers. Rogers has indicated that his decision to renew will 
be based on the monthly assessment of the project which will be 
performed by the regional office staff. “When it is evident that 
duplication of services has been eliminated and that there are 
strong efforts for cooperative actions, renewal is almost 
assured,” says Rogers. 

One of the key elements of the agreement is the establishment 
of a committee composed of representatives from each of the 
agencies involved. This committee, which met weekly during the 
planning phase and now meets monthly, is charged with the 


responsibility of drafting policy and procedures for the project, 
identifying regulatory and administrative barriers, making rec- 
ommendations to the signatories, and resolving day-to-day inter- 
agency problems. Associate Regional Administrator Tom Hill 
sat on the committee during the planning phase but retired from 
the committee once the project became operational. 

Planning for the project was aided by a 3-month, $100,000 
U.S. DOL grant and extensive staff support from the regional 
office. The role of this office is to provide technical assistance, 
make monthly performance assessments, and conduct an exten- 
sive evaluation toward the end of the pilot year. All of these 
activities are designed to provide information to Rogers and the 
signatories, helping them to make necessary changes. 

The project is so delicately constructed that it has been de- 
scribed as “a piece of fine china;” participants realize that what 
has come together can also come apart without successful appli- 
cation. 

The project is not viewed as a panacea at the moment. In some 
areas, institutional resistance could jeopardize the program’s 
effectiveness. For example, State employment services might 
find that CETA prime sponsors lack the necessary administra- 
tive skills, or prime sponsors might feel that the State employ- 
ment services are too resistant to change. But even if the Suffolk 
County project is not applicable everywhere, it can be universally 
instructive. 

“I believe the Suffolk County project fits into many of the 
long-run policy issues currently under examination by ETA and 
affecting manpower programs throughout the entire country,” 
says William H. Kolberg, Assistant Secretary for Employment 
and Training. “The roles and responsibilities of various employ- 
ment and training programs have been difficult at times to sort 
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suffolk County 


out. This project has created the atmosphere for cooperation and 
analysis that should produce ‘real’ experience to guide future 
work in these programs.” 


How It Happened 


If anybody had predicted 5 years ago, or even a couple of years 
ago, that the NYSES and the Suffolk County DOL would be 
among the key components in a project requiring teamwork at 
every turn, that person would have encountered many skeptics. 
These agencies had viewed each other as competitors, and their 
relationship had often been a stormy one. 

Today, they are energetically working together to make the 
Suffolk County project a success. The change came about by 
merging each agency’s interests to the point where they are now 
mutual interests and where, because of the national interest gen- 
erated, the risk level has risen so high that each agency realizes 
the project can hardly afford to fail. 

When Rogers became regional administrator last March, he 
was confronted with this challenge: The CETA prime sponsor 
had been persistently pursuing the WIN Program in an attempt 
to place it under the county manpower umbrella, while the 
NYSES was equally persistent in its effort to retain sponsorship 
of WIN in Suffolk County. Seeing merit in both positions, Rog- 
ers met individually and then together with NYSES Industrial 
Commissioner Levine and Suffolk County Commissioner Tem- 
pera. In the course of these consultations, they realized that what 
was really involved was something broader than just a WIN Pro- 
gram transfer—it was the whole NYSES/CETA relationship. 

Finally, the three participants reached the conclusion that the 
WIN Program transfer should take place as part of an agreement 
whereby NYSES would be freed to operate a pure labor market 
exchange and the county prime sponsorship would assume the 
responsibility for employability development; and thus the Suf- 
folk County Coordinated Manpower Program was born. 

Levine says, “Rogers’ firm support helped us to build bridges. I 
think the project will not only cut down on competition between 
agencies, but will prove the feasibility of an employment service 
role whereby local government—with CETA support—provides 
essential employability services and the employment service 
functions as a labor exchange between employers and the job- 
ready.” 

According to Tempera, Suffolk County has a record of 
innovative employment and training programs which makes it 
an excellent choice for the experimental project. He cites the 
Coordinated Welfare Job Placement Program, a local fore- 
runner of WIN; development of a pilot project under the Com- 
prehensive Manpower Program, a forerunner of CETA; and a 
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functional, coordinated approach to employment and training 
programs which has greatly aided the county’s CETA 
implementation. 

In addition to high unemployment rates and a large construc- 
tion sector hobbled by recession, there are several characteristics 
of the county which give it excellent potential for greatly 
benefiting from the project. The county’s population of about 
1.28 million is more than double the population of 15 years ago 
and is expected to increase to 1.6 million by 1980. The county is 
both a prime site for industrial expansion and an area in which 
much farming—including the harvesting of a sizable potato 
crop—is conducted. It measures about 86 by 20 miles, its length 
extending from the suburbs of New York City to the resort 
towns at Long Island’s eastern tip. 

Cooperation between the NYSES and the county DOL has 
been accompanied by cooperation between the county DOL and 
the DSS elements which are another vital part of the project. (It 
is these elements which provide the social services for WIN and 
CETA participants.) Elmer Smith, Regional Commissioner of 
HEW’s Social and Rehabilitation Service, and State DSS Com- 
missioner Berger have supported the project; and county DSS 
Commissioner Kirby and county DOL Commissioner Tempera 
work closely in carrying it out. 

“We are getting total cooperation from all the agencies 
involved,” says Kirby. “This is the first time I have seen so many 
agencies at the Federal, State, and local level working fora com- 
mon goal.” 


How the Project Works 


The NYSES/ prime sponsor portion of the project is based on 
the operation of a labor market exchange. NYSES will continue 





to administer a central employer relations unit, with account 
executives responsible for contacts with particular employers. It 
will place job-ready applicants and will refer applicants needing 
preparation for employment to the prime sponsor. 

NYSES will identify employers capable of conducting on-the- 
job training (OJT) programs so that a CETA representative.can 
contact such employers; The prime sponsor in turn will inform 
the NYSES of direct requests from employers for OJT program 
participants. When an insufficient number of OJT orders is gen- 
erated by the NYSES, the prime sponsor will help to generate 
such orders; conversely, the NYSES can help the prime sponsor 
avoid duplicate employer contacts when completers of employ- 
ment preparation programs need special job placement. 

The prime sponsor and NYSES will share computerized job 
order information. The sponsor will receive updated NYSES 
microfiche and will obtain clearance from the NYSES Job Bank 
before making referrals on job orders. It will process all job order 
activity through the Job Bank so that a complete record of job 
order information can be kept. 

A key feature of the project is the detailed plan drawn up for 
each jobseeker during initial interviews. The prime sponsor pro- 
vides applicants who are not job-ready with such services as OJT, 
counseling, public service employment (PSE), work experience, 
and transportation. The last item is particularly important in a 
county as far-flung and rural as Suffolk. The county DSS pro- 
vides WIN participants in the project with whatever supportive 
services they require, including child care, family planning, home 
visitations, and health assistance. 

To improve linkages between preparation for employment 
and supportive social services, some county WIN staff members 


will co-locate with staff members of the county DSS in all of the 
public assistance centers. This step alone can save a needy client 
months of waiting. 


Where the Project Stands 


It is too early for any definitive results from the Suffolk 
County project. These will have to await an analysis of the large 
amounts of data now being accumulated. 

Evaluation will be based on many statistics to determine 
whether program effectiveness and service to clients are being 
improved. For the NYSES, these statistics will include job de- 
velopment contacts, job orders, referrals, and placements. For 
CETA, they will include enrollments, completions, referrals to 
NYSES, and positive terminations. And for WIN, they will 
include registrations, certifications, referrals to CETA and the 
NYSES, and placements. 

Evaluation will rely heavily on ratios, such as: For the NYSES, 
job openings to employer contacts and placements to referrals 
from CETA and WIN; for CETA, the percentage of service to 
WIN participants and changes in enrollee skill level; and for 
WIN, the percentage of registrants leaving welfare and compari- 
sons concerning the length of waiting time for supportive ser- 
vices. There will also be measurements relating to cost and to the 
use of staff time. 

Training of staff is an integral part of the project. In addition 
to day-to-day training and coordination, there are special 
seminars, such as a 3-day conference last October and the March 
conference for Suffolk County employers, labor leaders, and ser- 
vice agencies, during which the demonstration project was 
explained and workshops were conducted. This conference 
marked the completion of the manpower circle in Suffolk 
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Suffolk County 


County—employers and union leaders now know how to best 
utilize the services of the NYSES and CETA. 

To date, there have been several encouraging developments. 
Co-location between the county’s DOL and DSS staffs, for 
instance, has already cut down intake and assessment time for 
WIN clients and, says Lorna Hohn, county DOL staff member at 
one of the co-located centers, “Clients who have been in the sys- 
tem previously are saying things like ‘Your setup is great now—I 
don’t have to go from one town to another like I did before.’ ” 

Mary Gordon, county DSS deputy commissioner, cites as 
another encouraging development the fact that in the first month 
of the project, 87 registrants were placed into CET A-subsidized 
positions, including several as security guards right at county 
DSS headquarters—an event that would not have been possible, 
either in size or speed, before the project. Pat Maliar, a county 
DSS staff member who works closely with the project, adds, 
“Other hopeful signs are more positive attitudes among WIN 
staff, clients, and the public, about WIN employment prepara- 
tion efforts—it is no secret that past attitudes have often been 


extremely negative—and, most important of all, the growing di- 
alogue between people who have been unable or unwilling to 
communicate with each other.” 

This dialogue has been tested by the problems endemic to the 
startup of any employment and training project but has enabled 
the participants to work their way through to solutions—or at 
least to attempt to do so. The transfer of the WIN Program from 
the NYSES to the county DOL raised the issue of what to do with 
the staff members involved; but the State and county civil ser- 
vice systems, assisted by the regional office, facilitated an arrange- 
ment whereby these staff members could either switch over to 
the county system or remain with the NYSES. Other coordi- 
nation involves making reporting systems uniform and sharing 
computer information and technology. 

Mary Karhan, associate employment service representative, 
NYSES, says, “As far as [’m concerned, the fact that the NYSES, 
the county DOL, and the other project participants are working 
together, where we often used to work at cross purposes, is the 
greatest achievement of all.” 0 





Looking For Linkages 


The Employment and Training Administration (ETA) 
has underway or is planning several efforts designed to de- 
velop linkages between key agency programs: 

© Comprehensive Employment and Training Act 
(CETA) Prime Sponsors/State Employment Services 
Agencies (SESA’s) 

Regional offices have been asked to identify effective 
linkages between these programs. This information is being 
sought to assist in developing models for technical assist- 
ance and training (TAT) materials and to help identify 
potential demonstration projects. 

There are plans for about five projects, each to be the 
result of joint development and submission by the SESA 
and the prime sponsor. Each project is to be coordinated 
with the region, selected by the national office in consulta- 
tion with the region, overseen by the region, and evaluated 
by the national office. 

The purpose is to improve grant management and ser- 
vices to clients. Cooperation would focus on intake and 
placement, reporting, planning, use of funds, and location 
of facilities. Importance would be placed on project designs 
with clear identification of the separate functions to be 
cooperatively performed and with joint planning and 
objectives. 





@ WIN/CETA Sponsors 


This effort aims to develop demonstration projects 
which will promote closer coordination between WIN and 
CETA projects. The purpose is to improve planning and to 
help insure that services do not overlap and are provided as 
economically and effectively as possible. 

Among design possibilities are: Separate sponsors witha 
bilateral subcontract; separate sponsors with a unilateral 
subcontract; co-location of intake and/or services; and a 
single sponsor. 


¢ CETA/State Farmworker Programs 


CETA title III, section 303, provides for a wide variety of 
services to migrant and seasonal farmworkers. In a State 
with a substantial number of these workers, several agen- 
cies functioning independently of each other may be oper- 
ating section 303 grants. To help eliminate duplication, 
ETA intends to select a comprehensive pilot project in each 
of three States—Florida, Texas, and California. 

The projects must include: The State’s section 303 spon- 
sors, the State ES, and the title I sponsor for balance-of- 
State. 

This effort hopes to improve job development, decen- 
tralization of services, transportation, communications, 
the use of computerized job information, and program 
cost-effectiveness. 
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by Stephen Brown 


Across the Golden Gate from San Fran- 
cisco, in a far-off corner of Marin County, 
sits Sleepy Hollow School, where young- 
sters from affluent suburban homes attend 
kindergarten through the fifth grade and 
learn about the world. 

Last year, they began to learn about— 
and to write—poetry. Their teacher 
collected the best poems and, at his own 
expense, had them published as a book. 
The soft cover book is called Love Is Likea 
Squished Banana, and the teacher is Lyle 
Michael Bennett, who was hired as a 





Stephen Brown is a U.S. Department of Labor information officer in 
San Francisco 


teacher’s aide through a public service jobs 
program funded under the Comprehensive 
Employment and Training Act (CETA). 

Bennett received a master’s degree in 
literature from San Francisco State Uni- 
versity last year. His dream was to teach 
English literature to junior college stu- 
dents, but the job market was tight and he 
had no offers. Then, he saw a newspaper ad 
announcing that Marin County was 
accepting applications for CETA public 
service jobs. 

He well remembers the experience of 
applying for one of the jobs: “The waiting 
line was just incredible. Once you got 
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inside the auditorium you went from inter- 
viewer to interviewer and tried to sell your- 
self in 2 minutes.” 

That night, however, the San Anselmo 
School District called and offered him a 
job as a teacher’s aide. He accepted the post 
at a net salary of $415 a month. 

His first day at Sleepy Hollow School 
was marked by confusion. “The faculty 
was enthusiastic but they didn’t know wha 
to do with me,” Bennett says. Asked what 
he would like to do, he dipped into memo- 
ries of his own childhood schooling and 
decided to teach the children poetry. 

Despite the fact that Bennett had no 
previous teaching experience, the poetry 
class caught the students’ interest and was a 
success from the start. “Poetry doesn’t 
seem foreign to them,” Bennett says, “It 
was a break from the monotony of their 
daily school routine and they really enjoy 
having their poems read aloud in class.” 

Bennett appealed to the children’s sense 
of fantasy by asking them to pretend they 
could talk to animals and to write poems 
about what they learned. He introduced 
them to similes because “children are 
forever comparing things.” He asked them 
to look deep inside themselves and tell 
what they saw. These self-portraits in verse 
about “becoming” show that even chil- 
dren ages 10 to 12 often experience a sense 
of nostalgia and an awareness of growing 
up. 

“Il was really enthralled with the 
response,” Bennett says. “The children are 
incredibly imaginative and well-versed. I 
was amazed by their sincerity, honesty, and 
imagination. They can put so many differ- 
ent things together. And in poems about 
love and growing up, they showed they 
were very much aware of what went on in 
their surroundings and their homelife.” 

At the end of the 1975 school year, 
Bennett had the best of the poems printed 
in Love Is Like a Squished Banana. The 
name comes from a line in a poem by 
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fourth grader Shelby Thorner, and Bennett 
says “The simile seemed to signify what 
children at that age think about— it's a silly 
age for them. Everything, including love, is 
silly.” 

In the book's foreword, Bennett 
expressed the hope that “children who get 
caught up in the written word and espe- 
cially the poetic word will continue their 
imaginative endeavors.” 

The book's introduction also thanked 
President Ford for the CETA program, 
which, says Bennett, “came at an oppor- 
tune time in my life. | have had some 
incredible experiences and I've enjoyed 
them. I'm doing what | want to do and 
gaining valuable experience.” 

Bennett is | of about 30 poets teaching in 
programs funded by CETA. In addition to 
San Francisco, poets are at work in Min- 
neapolis, St. Paul, Seattle, and Portland 

Besides creating Love Is Like a Squished 
Banana, Bennett has guided other imagin- 
ative projects, including one in which stu- 
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POEMS FROM LOVE IS LIKE A SQUISHED BANANA 


Animal Talk 


Hey bear, 
where did you get your underwear? 
| jumped in a bush 
and came out in a whoosh 
and that's how | got my underwear, 
Larry Ratto 
First grade 


Cat, cat, 
where did you get your whiskers? 
From a broom 
Markos Bolopoulos 
First grade 


Elephant, elephant, 
where did you get your trunk? 
from the Goodwill. Only $1.49. 
Brad Burke 
Fifth Grade 


Dear King Kong, 

| watch your everytime your on 

King Kong your great. You could beat up a giant snake 
and Godzilla and everybody else 


Hi Gobova Your even better than King Kong 
Someday I'll invite you and King Kong to dinner 
and we're going to have whale scallopini 

Rich Bailor 

Third grade 


Snake, snake, 

do you know how to bake? 
do you know how to skate? 
do you eat bait? 

do you have fate? 


Once | asked a silk worm where he made his 
pink polka dot underwear. in my cellar he replied 
Once | asked a tree where he got his bark 
He said a dog gave it to him 
Once | asked a frog where he got his burp. He said, 
“soda” 
Have you ever asked a came! why he smokes 
He'll tell you that it is because he has to advertise 
Have you ever asked a teacher why she gives you 
homework 
She'll reply because it gives you something to do 
Andy Whitehill 
Fourth grade 


Dog, dog, 
are you ahog? 


Pig, pig, 

do you wear a wig? 

can you eat a fig? 

do you dig? 
Cameron Mason 
Third grade 


Poems by Music 


When we broke up 
falling down it was the saddest 
they never day of my life 
stop | was in the biues. 
but then Walking around 
everything that gloomy winter day 
is quiet | was heart broken, 
nothing moves not even a 
no noise brand new Yamaha 
everything is dead would bring me 
bombers back to life 
fly away The day was done. 
but then All | had was memories. 
bodies raise Boy it was sad. 
they dance Goodbye, 
they sing my Love. 
there is then 
silence 
they go home 
very sad 
waiting 
just waiting 
for them to 
attack again 
Kari Martin 
Sixth grade 


bombs come 


Brad Kinney 
Sixth grade 
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| Used to/But Now !... 


| used to be scared riding the Big Dipper 


roller coaster. 


But now it’s terrifying. 

| used to get stuck in the mud, five inches. 
But now | sink to my knees. 

| used to touch electric fences, 

But now | fail in them and get 6 voits. 


| used to think of candy, 
but now | think of my little brother 
whom died by drowning. 
| used to think of the future, 
but now | think of the past. 
Tom DeVito 
Sixth grade 


| used to get in trouble with girls 


chasing me. 


But now girls crowd around me. 
| used to fall in water puddles. 
But now | fall in big waves. 
| used to fall in mounds of sand. 
But now | sink in them. 
Stuart Simpson 
Fourth grade 


Lovels... 


Love is like a light switch. 
Some people turn you on, 
and others turn you off. 
Sandy Onorato 
Sixth grade 


Similes 





An apple is like a ball of red. 
A T.V. is like a box with people in it. 
A caterpillar is the same as a worm with a fur coat. 
Pockets are the same as holes in pants. 
Lyle is like someone to a whole computer. 
A bubble is like a soap house. 
Julie Newman 
First grade 


The bottom of a shoe is like a tire track in the dirt. 
Chalk is like a white, smooth wall. 
T.V. is like a movie screen. 
Freckles are like sunburned pebbles. 
Jail is like a dungeon. 
Eyes are like mini-cameras. 
Grasshoppers are like little machines. 
Love is like a squished banana. 
Shelby Thorner 
Fourth grade 


Growing Up 





| knew | would 
have to work harder 
and act more grown-up 
when | learned that 
my mother was pregnant 
and | turned eleven. 
Erin Grubb 
Fifth grade 


Being a Thing 





A million eyes, but no mouth. 
Skin all over, but no nose. 
And | am cooked in a pot. 
And I'm eaten alot. 
What am |, I'm a potatoe. 
A potatoe has a very dull life, 
even though you're cut with a knife. 
I'm a national treat all over the world, 
and when | get eaten | say: 
“Life was very dull today”. 
Kerry Godfrey 
Fourth grade 














dents attempted to combine art and poetry 
by illustrating poems that they wrote. In 
some cases, the words of the poems them- 
selves formed the outlines for related draw- 
ings. 

And the students have responded with 
their own projects. For example, while 
studying birds of prey, some third grade 
students became especially interested in the 
bald eagle and, in their words, “hatched” a 
photo copy booklet containing poems and 
drawings about this creature. Similarly, 
first and second grade students put 
together a collection of thoughts about 
“Whales We Know And Love.” 

Bennett gets great satisfaction from his 
work but admits he’s getting anxious to 
move on and pursue his original teaching 
dream. Unless additional funds become 
available, his CETA job will end this 
spring, and in anticipation, Bennett has 
made a few job inquiries at junior colleges 
in Marin and neighboring Mendocino 
counties. “I want to have a chance to sit 
down and talk with college students about 
the meaning of Chapter 22 in Moby Dick,” 
he says. 

Yet, Bennett and his students at Sleepy 
Hollow have all been enriched by his stay 
there. The poems in Love Is Likea 
Squished Banana reflect the special van- 
tage point from which children view the 
world and see both sense and nonsense. 
They also reaffirm the words of the great 
poet Shelley who wrote: 

Know what it is to be a child? It is some- 

thing very different from the men of 

today. It is to have a spirit yet streaming 
from the waters of baptism; it is to 
believe in love, to believe in loveliness, to 
believe in belief; it is to be so little that 
the elves can reach to whisper in your 
ear; it is to turn pumpkins into coaches 
and mice into horses, lowness into lofti- 
ness, and nothing into everything, for 
each child has its fairy godmother in its 
soul. Oo 
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Ecconomic 


Opportunity 


When the Civil War began in the spring of 1861, 
few Americans were aware that their Nation stood 
on the threshold of a new age. Most were con- 
cerned with the sectional conflict between North 
and South that for nearly two decades preempted 
the attention of national leaders. Even when the 
war ended 4 years later, the debate that dominated 
national politics was phrased in terms of recon- 
structing the Union and guaranteeing legal 
equality for all Americans. 

While the Nation’s political leaders were 
immersed with war and reconstruction between 
1861 and 1877, other profound issues were emerg- 
ing out of the economic and technological forces 
that were transforming American society. In the 
three decades preceding the war the building ofa 
national transportation network composed of 
inland canals, rivers, and railroads, and a revolu- 
tion in communication made possible by Samuel 
F. B. Morse’s invention of the telegraph, com- 
bined to create regional and national markets. At 
the same time organizational innovations set the 
stage for the development of large-scale business 
units capable of managing a large labor force, 
materials, and money. During this same period 
economic and industrial growth accelerated. With 
the exception of the war years, the rate of econom- 
ic growth continued ata high level until the panic 
of 1873 ushered in a long depression that lasted for 
the remainder of the decade. 
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by Gerald N. Grob 


The economic and technological transforma- 
tion had profound consequences for the Nation’s 
working class population. During the first half of 
the 19th century the majority of Americans were 
self-employed. Most people adhered to an ideol- 
ogy that elevated free labor and economic inde- 
pendence to a paramount position; in an ideal 
society the small independent entrepreneur or 
farmer was dominant. In many respects, the 
entrepreneurial goals of Americans were symbol- 
ized by the California Gold Rush of 1849. Despite 
formidable obstacles posed by distance and diffi- 
culty of transportation, thousands flocked to Cali- 
fornia in the hope of striking it rich. In 1849 farm- 
ing was still an occupation in which an individ- 
ual could work singly or with a partner; the in- 
dustry as a whole was not yet dominated by large 
corporations. Abraham Lincoln, one of the 
Nation’s most articulate and sensitive spokesmen, 
gave the free labor movement its most eloquent 
formation when he noted with pride in 1859 that 
in the North the majority were neither capitalists 
nor employees, but rather people who worked 
“for themselves, on their farms, in their houses and 
in their shops, taking the whole product to them- 
selves, and asking no favors of capital on the one 
hand, nor of hirelings or slaves on the other.”’ In 
the North, he continued, there was no such thing 
“‘as the free hired laborer being fixed to that condi- 
tion for life,’’ for all Americans could achieve eco- 
nomic independence. In 1870, by way of contrast, 
nearly two-thirds of the labor force worked for 
employers rather than for themselves. Of nearly 13 
million people in all occupations, about 5 million 





men, women, and children were wage earners in 
industry, transportation, and service occupations, 
while another 3.7 million worked as agricultural 
laborers, the majority of whom were concentrated 
in the former Confederate States of the South (Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Alabama, Florida, Tennessee, Mississippi, Loui- 
siana, Texas, and Arkansas). 

The creation of a modern industrial society of 
wage earners rather than self-employed entrepre- 
neurs had a dramatic impact upon all aspects of 
life. Slowly but surely a trend commenced in the 
direction of separating home and work, a devel- 
opment that reflected both the growth of the fac- 
tory and the construction of urban transportation 
systems that facilitated the movement of people 
within cities. The nature of modern industrial 
work discipline undermined older habits and 
values and also threatened traditional working 
class culture. The differentiation between male 
and female forms of work grew more distinct. 
Women increasingly began to be concentrated in 
the clerical and sales-service sectors; even teaching 
in primary schools was dominated by women, 
while men gained a virtual monopoly over the 
higher-status and better-paying administrative 
and supervisory positions in primary education. 
The division of labor altered the nature of work; 
and many skilled occupations faced serious chal- 
lenges. Shoemaking, for example, was tradition- 
ally a skilled occupation performed by a single 
individual whose training required years of 
apprenticeship, but the introduction of the Blake- 
McKay sewing machine in the late 1860’s made the 


mass production of shoes possible in factories 
employing workers without prior experience. 
The result was that the shoemaker lost his mon- 
oply of skill. During the 1860’s and 1870’s—as the 
initial impact of these developments began to be 
felt among American workers—more and more 
traditional ideals of self-employment were eroded 
by rapid industrial growth and structural innova- 
tion and change. 

The degree to which the United States was 
industrialized at this time should not be overem- 
phasized. In 1870 half of the country’s manufac- 
turing enterprises were dependent on water 
power; most “‘factories’’ had considerably less 
than 100 employees; and the value of American 
manufactures ranked behind England, France, 
and Germany. Even more significant, a substan- 
tial proportion of the work force was not yet 
conditioned to unaccustomed work disciplines of 
modern industrialization. Work slowdowns and 
strikes erupted with the tenacious resistance of 
workers to mechanization and a new system of 
work rules that conflicted with old habits. 

Accommodation to the new industrial order 
was also complicated by the unique character of 
the American workers. In England and Western 
Europe the laboring population was ethnically 
homogeneous. In the United States the composi- 
tion of the working class was infused by waves of 
immigrants from Ireland and Germany in the 
1840’s and 1850’s and continued with the masses 
of Italians, Jews, Poles, Russians, and Slavs from 
Southern and Eastern Europe in the 1880’s and 
afterwards. In many of the cities immigrants and 
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Labor warfare of the 1870's 


was Climaxed bya strike on the 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. A 


wood engraving in Frank 


Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper 


of August 4, 1877, showed arm- 


ed strikers—enraged a/ter 
three cuts in pay—dragging 


strikebreakers from a fre 


train at Martinsburg, W. Va. The 


violence spread spontan 


ight 


eously to eight other states 
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Workers’ War 


their children constituted up to three-quarters of 
the total population. They did not seek to make 
themselves indistinguishable from native Ameri- 
cans. Many groups fought to retain their unique 
character—a trait that made them resist employers 
who would impose factory discipline upon them 
and thus to alter long held work habits. Ethnic 
diversity not only led to conflict with employers, 
but also created tensions between working class 


to avoid the draft; and emancipation threatetn ~ 
to flood the labor market with former black slaves, 
increasing the liklihood of reducing wage levels 
still further. 

As economic pressures mounted, labor unrest 
grew proportionately. Between 1863 and 1865 
dozens, if not hundreds, of strikes occurred as 
workers struggled to keep pace with the rapidly 
rising prices. Employers—acting to suppress 
work stoppages—called upon the military for aid 
or else lobbied for the passage of State laws 
intended to prohibit individuals from preventing 
others from working. In opposing such tactics, 
working people developed greater awareness of 
their changing status and some of the problems 
they faced. 

The draft riots in New York City during the 
summer of 1863 were perhaps the most famous 
wartime protests. Within 48 hours after the names 
of the first draftees under the Federal conscript law 
were posted, large numbers of workingmen left 
their jobs to join a protest parade which set off 3 
days of violence that resulted in 105 deaths and the 


groups from different ethnic backgrounds. 
Vaguely aware of the forces that were beginning 
to change their world, working class groups 
began to experiment in attempts to preserve or to 
regain some of the power required to retain a role 
in the determination of their future. During the L.C. McClure 
1850’s workers formed more than a dozen national 
ma ae Le 
unions, including the National (later Interna- iy as. 


destruction of several million dollars in property. 
Directed largely but not exclusively against 
blacks, the outburst represented lower class per- 
sons’ rejection of government controls (although 
hostility toward mechanization and affluent 


Gold fever spread from Cali- 
fornia to Colorado in 1858. This 
prospector sought his fortune 
by panning in Clear Creek, near 
the mining town of Golden, 
where he was photographed by 


groups were not absent). Many of the city’s trade 


tional) Typographical Union, which remains in : Ay 


existence to the present. Responding to some of 
the nationalizing economic forces, these unions 
began to emphasize the role of economic power as 
a means of exercising some degree of authority 
over the lives and jobs of their members. Although 
often weak, they provided leaders who would 
emerge as spokesmen of the working class in the 
succeeding two decades; their establishment also 
offered evidence that some skilled trades were 
aware of the threat that mechanization posed. 
However, about half of the national unions estab- 
lished during this decade failed to survive the 
panic of 1857. 

The decade of the 1850’s was only preparatory; 
in the succeeding two decades the American 
workers would become more sensitive to the 
changes in their environment and the implica- 
tions of these changes. For example, the Civil 
War, fought to preserve the Union, had the unfor- 
seen consequence of stimulating working class 
consciousness and even militancy. While the over- 
whelming majority of Northern workers 
remained loyal to the Union, they were unaware 
that the burden of war fell disproportionately 
upon them. Taxation and inflation reduced real 
wages (with the least skilled suffering the most); 
conscription made laborers liable for military ser- 
vice while the well-to-do were provided with the 
opportunity of purchasing an exemption for $300 
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unionists, including the typographers, carpen- 
ters, hatters, and cabinetmakers, dissociated them- 
selves from the rioters and went out of their way to 
demonstrate their loyalty to the Federal Union. 
On the other hand, it was also clear that large 
numbers of workers were sufficiently unhappy 
and resentful about the impact of war on their 
lives to join others in taking direct action. The 
New York City draft riots were not unique; other 
uprisings broke out in the State and in Pennsylva- 
nia, Indiana, and Wisconsin. 


Shortly after the end of the Civil War—at a 
meeting in Boston’s historic Faneuil Hall—Ira 


Steward, a machinist and prominent labor leader, 
introduced a resolution that commended the 
Northern victory, but also let it be known that the 
American working people ‘will in the future 
claim a more equal share in the wealth their 
industry creates in peace and a more equal partici- 
pation in the privileges and blessings of those free 
institutions, defended by their manhood on many 
a bloody field of battle.”’ 

Ultimately war-related grievances stimulated 
the founding of innumerable organizations dedi- 
cated to improving conditions of the Nation’s 
workers. This organizational flurry took a variety 
of forms, and included the establishment of 
reform organizations, as well as trade unions and 
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the national federation of labor, sections of the 
International Workingmen’s Association, and 
labor political parties. Many attempted to draw in 
middle class groups sympathetic to labor’s aims 
and dedicated to structural change. In the 8 years 
following Appomattox, the new organizations 
spread to virtually every part of the Nation and 
enlisted agrarian and professional groups as well 
as laboring people in establishing more trade 
unions. Many unions began to create an internal 
bureaucratic structure and institute controls over 
members to enhance their power to better working 
and living conditions. 

By 1866 William H. Sylvis, president of the Iron 
Molders International Union and the most prom- 
inent labor leader of that decade, and William 
Harding, president of the Coachmakers Interna- 
tional Union, succeeded in creating America’s 
first national federation of labor. In August of 
1866 the initial convention of the National Labor 
Union, met in Baltimore and formulated a broad 
program of social and economic change that 
included demands for an 8 hour day, monetary 
reform, women’s rights, and an organization of 
black laborers to give workers “‘at least, an equal 
voice with the employer in determining the value 
of labor performed.”” From its inception the 
National Labor Union was little more than an 
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Mining operations at Virginia 
City, Nev., attracted former 
President Ulysses S. Grant 
(fourth from left) in the late 
1870's. Mrs. Julia Grant (third 
from left) reportedly didn't want 
to explore underground, but 
changed her mind when she 
learned her husband had beta 
dollar she was afraid to go into 
the mine. 
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gaged in war produc- 
WORK TEI tion were exempt from 
conscription during the 
Civil War. Mathew 
Brady photographed 
these craftworkers, 
employed by the Union 
Army, at Quarter- 
master Department 
blacksmith shop in 
Washington, D.C 
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annual congress; its demise in 1872 had little effect 
upon the young labor movement. Moreover, its 
program was often diffuse, and internal tensions 
between those who advocated social and political 
action and those who supported more limited 
measures impaired its effectiveness. Its existence, 
however, focused attention on workers’ problems, 
including long hours, dangerous conditions in 
the workplace, and irregular employment. It also 
demonstrated that many Americans—working 
and middle class alike—were interested not 
merely in legal equality, but in the social and eco- 
nomic realities that often made the former an 
irrelevant fiction. As Sylvis—the driving force in 
the National Labor Union until his sudden death 
at the age of 40 in 1869—noted on many occasions, 
long hours, low wages, and ignorance were 
incompatible with free republican institutions, 
and ultimately could foster tyranny. The function 
of the labor movement, therefore, was to ensure 
that the emerging industrial order retained 
humane and egalitarian qualities and not reduce 
the toiling masses to impoverished misery. 

The organizational thrust came to an abrupt 
halt with the panic of 1873 and the ensuing 
depression that lasted until the end of the decade. 
Only seven national unions survived and union 
membership everywhere was literally decimated. 
In New York City, for example, trade union mem- 
bership dropped from 45,000 to 5,000. By 1876 
only about | percent of the Nation’s work force 
was organized. Remarkable as these figures are, 
their importance should not be exaggerated; the 
overwhelming majority of workers had never 
belonged to any union. 

Much more significant than the eclipse of the 
young labor movement was the effect of the 
depression upon the Nation’s work force. In the 
winter of 1873-1874 some 100,000 workers in New 
York City—approximately 25 percent of the 
total—were unemployed. By the beginning of 
1874 more than one-third of the Nation’s iron fur- 
naces and 50 percent of the rail mills were inopera- 
tive. Along with high levels of unemployment 
went lower wages and longer hours. Building 
trades artisans in New York City who had received 
$2.50 to $3 for an 8-hour day in 1872 worked for 
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$1.50 to $2 for a 10-hour day 3 years later. Even 
those fortunate enough to hold jobs found their 
purchasing power drastically reduced. Between 
1873 and 1876 the cost of food declined 5 percent, 
as compared with a 25-percent fall in the daily 
wage rate. 

For hundreds of thousands the depression was 
an unmitigated disaster. Shanties constructed of 
discarded lumber and junk appeared overnight in 
many industrial centers. There were no unem- 
ployment insurance programs or public works 
projects to alleviate the hardships of the jobless. 
The lack of government aid was compounded by 
the relative weakness of private philanthropic 
organizations, many of which adhered to an ideol- 
ogy that equated unemployment to laziness and 
indolence. The superintendent of the Chicago 
Relief and Aid Society, for example, maintained 
that able-bodied men were “loafing around the 
streets” but could find work “‘if they were not too 
lazy to look for it.”’ In many cities police stations 
opened their basements and permitted the home- 
less to sleep on planks; in New York City these 
became known as “‘revolvers”’ because individuals 
could remain only one or two nights in a single 
station house. The depression spawned large 
numbers of unemployed transients or “‘tramps’’— 
to use the term that had become popular by the 
1870’s. Their movement throughout the country 
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was not haphazard; most followed routes designed 
to keep themselves alive. For many itinerants, 
crime was simply a means of securing entry intoa 
jail, where they would receive some food and shel- 


ter. 

All crises call forth responses, and the depres- 
sion of the 1870's was noexception. What was sur- 
prising, however, was the varied nature of the 
response. In large industrial cities workers organ- 
ized demonstrations to demand public works pro- 
grams. Philadelphia, New York, Boston, Detroit, 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago, and Indianapo- 
lis were the scenes of mass meetings at which 
speakers condemned philanthropy and charity as 
poor substitutes for jobs and demanded employ- 
ment programs financed by the sale of govern- 
ment bonds. In December 1873, a coalition of 
New York City labor leaders called a meeting of 
the unemployed at Cooper Institute. Rejecting 
any laissez-faire fatalism, they demanded to know 
what should be done ‘‘to relieve the necessities of 
the 10,000 homeless and hungry men and women 
of our city whose urgent appeals have apparently 
been disregarded by our public servants . . . Is it 
employment and pay that working people should 
demand or the grudgingly given and debased 
bread of charity?”’ The manner in which the ques- 
tion was asked assumed the answer. 

The reaction of the nonlaboring class to such 


demands for public jobs was one of ridicule, con- 
tempt, and even fear. The urban press as well as 
spokesmen for middle and upper income groups 
were unanimous in condemning the demands as 
an alien ideology that would ultimately subvert 
individualism and freedom—the very qualities 
that made America great. In their eyes the 
depression was simply an event that would drive 
the inefficient out of business and provide new 
opportunities for creative entrepreneurs willing 
and able to surmount the challenges of the envi- 
ronment. This view—a blend of classical eco- 
nomic theory and ideas drawn from Darwinian 
biology—rejected government intervention. 
Society was simply a field upon which human 
being battled for survival; those who succeeded 
demonstrated their superiority. Ultimately all 
people would benefit from the efforts to create 
new wealth and jobs. Failure, on the other hand, 
was seen as the lack of ambition, laziness, and 
indolence; to this group society owed nothing 
whatsoever. ‘‘Let it be understood,” remarked 
William Graham Sumner, one of the most articu- 
late spokesmen of social Darwinism, “that we 
cannot go outside of this alternative: liberty, 
inequality, survival of the fittest; not-liberty, 
equality, survival of the unfittest. The former car- 
ries society forward and favors all the best 
members; the latter carries society downward and 
favors all its worst members.” 

The negative reactions in large urban areas 
toward public employment proposals—as histo- 
rian Herbert G. Gutman has so ably shown ina 
series of studies—were not characteristic of the 
Nation as a whole, but reflected instead the degree 
to which the values of industrial capitalism had 
permeated the social environment of the cities. In 
such urban areas contacts between working class 
groups and middle and upper income groups 
were infrequent and impersonal. By the 1870's 
residential segregation by class was growing, and 
the divorce between home and job widened the 
gulf between employer and employee. Both de- 
velopments were hastened by the construction of 
intra-urban transportation networks. Between 
1850 and 1900, for example, Boston was trans- 
formed from a tightly knit city into a sprawling 
metropolitan area. Anonymity rather than famil- 
iarity increasingly dominated urban life; under 
such circumstances it was easy to see labor as a 
commodity rather than a function performed by 
human beings. Lacking familiarity with workers, 
it was not difficult for affluent groups to interpret 
demands for jobs as subversive of the natural laws 
that governed society and to see the unemployed 
as lazy and indolent. Given such attitudes, it was 
not surprising that all efforts to expand public 
jobs failed. 

In smaller industrial towns, on the other hand, 
contacts between laboring and affluent groups 
were more direct. While there was no conscious 
rejection of industrial values, the sense of com- 
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munity cohesion and the retention of older 
humane and individualistic values modified the 
harsher responses characteristic of big cities. 
Workers in small communities tended to exercise 
greater political authority, and local law en- 
forcement officials were less likely to respond only 
to demands of employers. Consequently, workers 
could often rely upon the community for sym- 
pathy and aid. Many professional and nonindus- 
trial members of the middle class had themselves 
risen out of more humble beginnings and could 
empathize with the workers, many of whom they 
knew firsthand. Although these more successful 
groups accepted without question the tenets of the 
sanctity of private property and free enterprise, 
they also believed that humane and decent rela- 
tions between employer and employee were both 
possible and desirable. 

In a significant number of disputes during the 
1870's, affluent groups in smaller industrial 
communities—including small businessmen and 
store owners, lawyers, clergy, and other 
professionals—supported workers, who were able 
to win some significant labor victories. Conse- 
quently, some industrialists—fearful that local 
law enforcement officials would not automati- 
cally come to their aid—attempted to use the State 
militia, Federal officials, or even private police 
forces provided by men like Allan Pinkerton, 
whose detective agency was to become widely 
known for its anti-union activities in the late 19th 
century. In 1873 and 1874 mining operators in IIli- 
nois attempted to cut wages. After a protracted 
conflict in Braidwood that lasted more than 3 
months—during which time community senti- 
ment lay clearly with the miners—the operators 
surrendered. Much the same situation existed in 
other small communities—including Lronton and 
Portsmouth, Ohio, and Newport and Covington, 
Ky.—as workers demonstrated that they still 
retained some power and could mobilize nonla- 
boring segments against the values of an imper- 
sonal industrialism that was destroying older cul- 
tural patterns and disrupting 
relationships. 

Interestingly enough, the vast majority of 
strikes tended to be defensive in nature in that they 


personal 


were generally a response to wage reductions. 
Moreover, much of the violence was inaugurated 
by employers who adopted tactics that often led to 
rampage. During the 1870's the American econ- 
omy was not yet dominated by large corporations, 
and competition was often so fierce that many 
employers attempted to gain an economic advan- 
tage by lowering wages and eliminating when 
possible all vestiges of labor organization. Indeed, 
the 1870's inaugurated an epoch in American 
industrial labor relations noted for its violence 
and loss of life and property. 

The most famous labor battle of this period 
occurred in the anthracite coal fields of northeast- 
ern Pennsylvania—a battle that produced Molly 
Maguires. (See related article on page 20.) 
Although the struggle was not necessarily typical 
because of the presence of the Molly Maguires, 
there is litthe doubt that violence was becoming 
prevalent on the labor scene. The depression 
intensified business competition, and employers 
everywhere sought to reduce workers’ wages. 
When workers resisted, management recruited 
strikebreakers and engaged in other antilabor 
activities. Since many small industrial communi- 
ties shared the workers’ hostility toward absentee 
mine and plant owners, employers asked State and 
Federal officials for aid, presumably to preserve 
peace and to protect property, but actually to 
break strikes and unions. 

The climax came in 1877. When the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad announced a further reduction 
in wages following two previous cuts, a spontane- 
ous strike began in West Virginia and quickly 
spread to Maryland, Pennsylvania, New York, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, and Califor- 
nia. Open warfare flared up in Pittsburgh when 
strikers were joined by a sympathetic community 
hostile to the railroads. The State militia proved 
incapable of halting violence and destruction of 
railroad property, so railroad officials called for 
help from the Federal Government. President 
Rutherford B. Hayes promptly declared a state of 
emergency and authorized the use of Federal 
troops in a major way for the first time in a labor 
action. 

In many respects the Railroads Strikes of 1877 
represented a watershed for American workers. 
They were the largest of the century; they stimu- 
lated working class consciousness and militancy; 
they resulted in the deaths of hundreds and des- 
truction of millions of dollars in property. The 
strikes also set the stage for a major resurge in 
union organizing efforts in the 1880's and a 
rebirth of labor political activities. The events of 
the 1870's also taught employers a lesson that they 
subsequently put to effective use. They played 
upon public fears of radicalism and violence by 
denouncing strikes and unions as evidence of 
“communist” activity that threatened the safety 
and stability of American society. ““That the disor- 





derly strikers are Communists . . . does not need 
demonstration,’’ noted the influential New York 
Tribune in an editorial published in July 1877, at 
the height of the strike. ‘For years we have been 
cultivating the spirit of Communism in the Unit- 
ed States. The Inflationists have tried to rob credi- 
tors; the Grangers have tried to rob transporting 
companies; the Trades Unions have tried to rob 
men willing to work at lower rates. We have sowed 
the seed, and cultivated it to maturity, and now we 
are having a harvest.’’ Recognizing that increas- 
ing numbers of local communities were becoming 
hostile to growing corporate power, employers 
turned more frequently to State and Federal 
authorities for assistance. One result was the revi- 
val of the moribund State militias and their trans- 
formation into the modern National Guard. The 


growth of the Guard was most rapid in the North- 
east and Middle West, the areas that had experi- 


enced the most labor unrest. The increased use of 
State and Federal troops during strikes resulted in 
escalating labor violence that lasted well into the 
20th century. 

By the close of the decade the balance of power 
between workers and employers had clearly 
shifted in favor of the latter, a trend that would be 
hastened by the growth of large regional and 
national business firms in succeeding decades. Yet 
American businessmen had not succeeded in 


creating a completely malleable labor force. The 
large scale immigration during and after the 
1870's intensified conflict as industrialists attemp- 
ted to infuse immigrants from preindustrial cul- 
tures with the habits and values of the emerging 
capitalist-industrial order. What is surprising 
about these decades is that the fabric of working 
class life and culture remained relatively cohesive. 
And while the labor movement would not in gen- 
eral become a force to be reckoned with for 
decades, working class discontent was mirrored in 
the frequent strikes, lockouts, and other disputes 
that belied the claim that labor was content with 
its lot. 

Curiously enough, poverty and misery did not 
create among American workers a receptivity 
toward radical movements. While pockets of 
working class radicalism did exist, they were the 
exception rather than the rule. Ethnic rivalries 
and divisions between skilled and unskilled 
workers hampered the development of a sense of 
solidarity, while racial animosities contributed to 
labor disunity. In the South race consciousness 
overshadowed class consciousness; hostility 
toward blacks by both lower and upper class 
whites inhibited the development of any sense of 
cohesion among workers. The Black Codes, 
enacted in 1865-1866, demonstrated that many 


Harper's Weekly 


During the depression that 
followed the panic of 1873, New 
York police let the workless and 
homeless sleep in station 
house basements. Since indi- 
viduals could stay only one or 
two nights in a single precinct 
they were called “revolvers 
This Winslow Homer illus 
tration appeared in Harper's 
Weekly 
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white southerners had no desire to alter the eco- 
nomic relationship that kept blacks in a subser- 
vient position. Although many of the new State 
governments in the South after 1865 were commit- 
ted to legal and political equality for white and 
black, they were quickly repudiated by whites 
using the banner of race. A Mississippi paper sup- 
ported rejection of equal rights in blunt terms in 
1869 when it declared that the principles of the 
Democratic Party were “that white men shall gov- 
ern .. . Nigger voting, holding office, and sitting 
in the jury box, are all wrong, and against the sen- 
timent of the country.’’ Nor were racial antipa- 
thies confined to the South. In the North the Cigar 
Makers National Union limited membership in 
1868 to ‘“‘white male’’ journeymen, and other or- 
ganizations, including the Typographical and 
Carpenters unions, followed exclusionary poli- 
cies. Under these circumstances employers did not 
hesitate to use blacks as strikebreakers. In a dis- 
pute between miners and owners in Ohio's Hock- 
ing Valley in 1874, the owners imported black 
workers in order to destroy the white workers’ 
union. Finally, a modest degree of mobility 
among workingmen may have also helped to min- 
imize overt hostility toward the established order. 
In his study of social mobility in Newburyport, 
Mass., between 1850 and 1880, Stephen Thern- 
strom showed that between one-third and one- 
half of workers who lived in that town had prop- 
erty holdings after a decade of residence; after two 
decades the proportion of property owners had 
risen to well over 50 percent. Laborers who suc- 
ceeded the least also tended to move about the 
most, thereby inhibiting mobilization of the bot- 
tom strata of American society. 

What perhaps remains most impressive about 
the decade of the 1860’s and 1870's was the persist- 
ance of American workers in retaining their tena- 
cious will to continue the struggle for a more 
humane economic order and preserving their own 
communal life in the face of severe pressures. In a 
variety of ways they would continue to resist those 
who would transform them into a docile and sub- 
servient work force. Despite formidable odds, they 
would bequeath an impressive legacy to their suc- 
cessors in the succeeding century. O 





a Molly 
agulres 
Were a 
Bloody Bunch 


by Kenneth Fiester 


Over a period of 15 years, 
beginning in 1862, a secret society de- 
veloped among the Irish coal miners 
in the anthracite fields of eastern 
Pennsylvania, particularly in 
Schuylkill County, which at its peak 
amounted to an invisible government 
throughout much of the area. 

The Molly Maguires, as the society 
was known, never numbered as many 
as 200 activists, although several 
hundred others might be counted as 
collaborators to some degree. They 
were named Mollies because of their 
alleged similarity to rebels in Ireland 
who dressed up in women’s clothing 
during raids on homes of oppres- 
sive landlords. The society did not 
pretend to have a social purpose or 
an economic program. It was 
blamed with waging an unstruc- 
tured guerrilla war against 
mineowners and managers, princi- 
pally through the cold-blooded 
murder of individuals seemingly 
chosen by impulse or caprice. 

Ultimately the Molly Maguires were 
broken by the testimony of a private 
detective who infiltrated the organi- 
zation and for 2 % years was a part of 
its leadership. After a series of trials in 
1876-77, with the detective as principal 
witness, 20 miners identified as 
Mollies were hanged, 10 in | day. A 
number of others were imprisoned; 
half a dozen turned State’s evidence, 
and 10 who eluded arrest were never 
found. 

This bare-bones account would 
seem to entitle the Mollies to no more 
than a footnote in history and even 
less in a history of the labor movement. 
In fact, however, the Mollies have 
been the subject of six books, the most 
recent one published by the Harvard 








Kenneth Fiester is a freelance writer based in Washington, D.C. 





University Press in 1964; and a 1969 
motion picture. The Mollies rate 
nearly a column in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica (1972), and two-plus pages 
in each of two recent pictorial his- 
tories of American labor. 

Moreover, with the passage of 
years the brutalities associated with 
the Mollies have been treated as a 
phase of the miners’ efforts to organ- 
ize (which they were not) instead of 
out-and-out class warfare (which 
they were). In less than a century the 
detective informer has been trans- 
formed from hero to villain, and the 
Mollies endowed with a kind of prole- 
tarian nobility their contemporar- 
ies would have been hard put to rec- 
ognize. 

The explanation of all this—the 
lasting fascination of the Molly 
Maguires for historians and the 
folklore that has grown around 
them—has a number of bases. 


The first is ethnic. The Irish who 
came into the anthracite fields were 
fresh from the ol’ sod, dirt-poor and 
hungry, conditioned by a heritage of 
centuries of hopeless struggle 
against English masters. Murder was a 
weapon in that struggle, more as an 
act of vengeance, a vent for despair, 
than as a blow for freedom. And 
among the Irish immigrants was a 
gang called the Molly Maguires, 
reputedly the most ruthless of the 
many secret societies. Some persons 
said its members believed that mur- 
dering a “‘tyrant’’ was no crime at all. 

In Pennsylvania, as in Britain, the 
Irish found themselves a bottom- 
rung minority, Catholics in an area 
dominated by Protestants— 
Germans, Welsh, English, and a scat- 
tering of northern Irish. Even in the 
pits it was the English and Welsh who 
had brought mining skills from the 
old country and had the best jobs. 


With the Civil War came conscrip- 
tion. To the Irish, conscription 
meant they were being pushed 
around by the government and made 
America look more and more like the 
Ireland they had left. They turned 
to the old ways in Schuylkill County, 
using as a cover the secret but emi- 
nently respectable Ancient Order of 
Hibernians, a national benevolent 
organization. 

In that one county alone there 
were 14 murders recorded in 1863, 14in 
1864, 12 in 1865, 6 in 1866, and 5 in 
the first 3 months of 1867, many claim- 
ing the lives of mine officials and 
none ever solved. But rumor, sensa- 
tionalized by lurid accounts in the 
local press, laid the killings to the 
Mollies, no one of whom sup- 
posedly was known by name outside 
their fraternity. 

The State legislature created a 
special judicial district and a special 
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The Molly Maguires allegedly 
shot first and asked 
questions later 
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police force for Schuylkill and three 
adjacent counties. The crime rate 
sharply declined for a time, but in 
the mine villages the Mollies were 
still feared as before. 

From the distance of a 100 years, 
historians have found it easier to see 
the Mollies as surrogates of an explo- 
ited minority, and harder to view their 
acts as purposeless savagery. 

A second explanation of the Mol- 
lies’ prevalent folklore is that they 
somehow represented a union in 
primitive form, but history doesn’t 
bear that out. 

There is no doubt that the working 
and living conditions of the miners 
at that time were fully as bad as any 
American workers have endured 
anywhere. The work was hard, dirty, 
and dangerous; hours were long; pay 
was miserable, and quickly gobbled 
up by the company store, where all 
were obliged to trade. A pervasive 
feeling that there was no hope of 
escape from these conditions was a 
major factor in the development of 
the Mollies. 

In 1868, however, a gleam of hope 
appeared. A union, the Workingmen’s 
Benevolent Association (WBA), 
was established under the leadership 
of a British immigrant and former 
textile worker named John Siney. In 
1867, the WBA conducted a strike in 
the southern section of the anthra- 
cite fields (Schuylkill, Northumber- 
land, and Carbon Counties); it 
ended with an agreement which tied 
wages to the price of coal, a remarka- 
ble achievement in that era. 

Surviving records provide no evi- 
dence that any of the miners later 
revealed as Mollies played a part in 
this except as rank-and-file union 
members. There were inferences at the 
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trials that the Mollies forced union 
membership on miners who didn’t 
want to join, but no facts were 
offered in support. 

Within a year after the first WBA 
agreement, retail coal prices had 
fallen below the $3 a ton on which 
basic wages were calculated, and 
the operators shut the southern mines, 
locking the workers out. The dead- 
lock was broken after 4 months by the 
mediation of Franklin B. Gowen, 
president of the Philadelphia and 
Reading Railroad, when a new slid- 


ing wage scale was adopted and the 
terms were incorporated into a signed 
labor contract—one of the first of 
its kind. 

In 1871 this promising start came 
to grief as the result of another 
strike, this one embracing both the 
northern and southern fields. What 
appeared to be a settlement was aborted 
by Gowen, no longer a mediator 
but an open enemy of the WBA. 
A State legislative investigation of 
Gowen’s machinations was trans- 
formed by his forensic talents into an 
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The Mollies and coal company 
guards battled at Raven Run, 
September 2, 1875 


The Mollies were said to have 
plotted guerrilla warfare 
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McParlan, sleeves rolled up, 
brawled at a secret meeting of 
the Molly Maguires 


Private coal mine police, tipped 
off by McParlan, took aim at 
demonstrators 
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indictment of the union. And it was 
Gowen who, without mentioning 

the Molly Maguires, made it appear 
that the WBA and the Mollies were one 
and the same. 

A third reason why the Mollies are 
remembered is the manner in which 
they were brought down. 

At the time he was masterminding 
the destruction of the WBA, Gowen 
was secretly taking advantage of the 
mineowners’ difficulties by buying 
out their holdings for the railroad, 
which became the dominant mine 
operator as well as coal shipper in the 
southern fields. 

To protect his position, Gowen 
moved to break the Mollies. 
Through the Pinkerton detective 
agency—know for counter-espionage 
services to the union forces in the 
Civil War and later for catching pil- 
fering railroad employees—he hired 
a young Irish detective named 
James McParlan to infiltrate the 
Mollies and gather evidence against 
them. 

McParlan succeeded so thoroughly 
that he came close to being an 
accomplice in some of the crimes he 
later testified to. There were many 
who believed he was an agent provoca- 
teur, but he was generally hailed as a 
hero where anti-Irish and anti- 
Catholic sentiment was strong— 
ironical ina way, since McParlan was 
a Catholic himself. 

On the other hand, McParlan 
the informer—the insider who 
becomes a turncoat—was anything 
but an admired figure to those who 
for 2 % years had thought him one of 
their own, and how he still appears 
to others who are repelled by espion- 
age. 

Moreover, McParlan’s triumph 
was a great boon to the Pinkerton 
agency, which over the next half cen- 
tury devoted itself to similar work 
against legitimate unions. Even as the 
leaders of the Mollies stood in the 
dock, Franklin Gowen took per- 
sonal charge of the prosecution to 
make sure that by constant insinuation 
the long-defeated WBA would 
stand there with them. 

Thus the Mollies inadvertently led 
to the creation of anti-union atti- 
tudes and union-busting tactics that 
would be so wide spread through the 
first third of the 20th century. 0 
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Some 200,000 persons filled 
the grand plaza as President 
Grant opened the Centennial 
exposition. Grant, whose 
administration had been rock- 
ed by scandal, got more hisses 
than applause 


It Was a Blast 
kor Everybody 
But the Workers 


by Penelope Lemov 


It was called the ‘‘greatest specta- 
cle ever presented to the vision of the 
Western World.” It opened with the 
bang of a new Wagnerian march 
(written especially for the occasion) 
and the dignity of official remarks 
by President Ulysses S. Grant. The 
great Centennial Exposition held in 
Philadelphia from May to November 
in 1876 was the most exciting event of 
its day—a light hearted, entertain- 
ing 100th birthday celebration that 
was supposed to reflect the spirit of 
the times and provide a peek into the 
future. 

Grant, seated on the welcoming 
platform beneath a gray sky, told the 
opening day crowd: ‘“‘One hundred 
years ago our country was but par- 
tially settled. Our necessities have 
compelled us to chiefly expend our 
means and time in felling forests, sub- 
duing prairies, building dwellings, 
factories, ships, docks, warehouses, 
roads, canals, machinery. Most of our 
schools, churches, libraries, and asy- 
lums have been established within a 
hundred years. Burdened by these 
great primal works of necessity, 
which could not be delayed, we have 
yet done what this exhibition will 
show in the direction of rivaling 
older and more advanced nations in 


Penclope Lemov is a freelance writer in Washington, D.C 
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law, medicine, and theology; 
science, literature, philosophy, and 
the fine arts.” 

With that, Grant and other digni- 
taries, marched over to Machinery 
Hall where, at the turn ofa throttle, the 
President unleashed the power of 
the great Corliss Engine—one of the 
chief wonders of the exposition anda 
monument to America’s half century 
of devotion to steampower. The mas- 
sive device dominated the center of 
the hall. Invented and built by 
George Corliss in Providence, R.L, it 
was so big it had to be transported to 
Philadelphia in 65 freight cars. 
Although rated at 1,500 horsepower, it 
could produce 2,500, and when 
Grant opened the valve activating 


the 700-ton engine, the contraption 
of huge flywheels, boilers, and pis- 
tons sent power to 14 acres of printing 
presses, spinning machines, sewing 
machines, typecasters, and other 
machines in the exhibition. 

There was the Lockwood machine 
that folded flat pieces of paper into 
envelopes; there was a pin machine 
that could and did stick pins into pa- 
per at the rate of five per second or 
180,000 a day. Beyond the machines, 
manufacturers of glue and curled 
hair, of corsets and false teeth, filled 
the hall with their wares. The den- 
tures were displayed in gilded cages 
so that visitors were treated to row on 
row of smiling teeth. 

The American Screw Company 
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The superstructure of the magnificent Corliss steam engine required 15 million pounds of stone and 5 million feet of lumber 
Itdominated Machinery Hall, where the word “automation” prevailed 
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It Was a Blast 

exhibited 3,000 screws. The Penn- 
sylvania File Works displayed the 
world’s smallest file, measuring a 

half inch, and the largest, which meas- 
ured 6 feet. There were car wheels 
and diamond saws, water pumps and 
locomotives. There was no doubt 
where the country was heading. 

Nor how it was heading there. A 
double-tracked-narrow-gage 
steam engine railroad huffed and 
puffed and, to the minds of many 
Centennial visitors, went too fast at 
8 miles an hour carrying visitors 
from one end of the exposition to 
the other. 

One out of every 15 Americans 
visited the Centennial and saw such 
wonders of the age as a funny-looking 
lamp which burned electricity 
instead of gas or oil, an automatic baby 
feeder, a gas-heated flat iron which 
was operated by a foot bellows, a 
wheeled stool in which infants 
could learn to walk. For fifty cents, 
visitors could have a letter written toa 
friend back home on the new 
typewriting machine, which was 
almost ignored. Why would anyone 
want to write by machine? One new 
invention attracted scant attention: 
Alexander Graham Bell's little 
gadget called the telephone. People 
glanced at it in passing, but paid it 
little interest since the equipment had 
no wheels going around and no ma- 
chinery to watch. Packages of magic 
tricks on sale nearby were more attrac- 
tive. 

It seemed as if everything and eve- 
ryone in the world was there or rep- 
resented there—papier mache Indi- 
ans, Yale locks, Pullman berths, and 
shark teeth. The industrial giant 
and small businessman showed the 
consumer every machine and piece 
of goods for the future, but there was 
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Harpers Weekly 








Ail manner of new things were 
shown in Machinery Hall, in- 
cluding the new rotary printing 
presses which revolutionized 
the newspaper business. The 
Hoe cylindrical press was 
capable of printing “28,000 or 
30,000 copies of a duplicated 
4-page newspaper from a roll of 
paper 53 inches wide and 
several miles in length.” 


Library of Congress 


strike of 1877 which was starting to 
brew. But within the Centennial, 
there is no tribute to the work force.” 
The irony of the worker’s lack of 
representation is summed up by 
Bill Miner, coordinator for the 
Smithsonian Institution’s recreation 
of the Centennial: ‘“There couldn’t 
have been a centennial without the 
worker,”’ says Miner. ‘““The worker 
built it; when you consider that it 
was done in 9 months, that’s quite 
an accomplishment.” In addition to 
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The Centennial site at Philadelphia's Fairmont Park encompassed 230 acres, 50 acres of which were 
occupied by exposition buildings. A third of the exhibits came from foreign countries. United States 
warships sailed from port to port collecting displays from participating nations 











a missing link: the American worker, 
conspicuous by the absence of labor 
exhibits. 

“I have scanned almost every docu- 
ment pertaining to the Centen- 
nial,”’ says Bernard Mergam, professor 
of American History at George 
Washington University, “and I can 
find no reference to exhibits by, about 
or for labor. There are mentions of 
broom brigades and carpenters— 
there’s even an old picture of Centen- 
nial workmen having dinner—but 
within the exposition’s exibits 
and consciousness, there is no role for 
the worker.” 

“In terms of labor,” Professor 
Mergam continues, “the Centennial 
was pure fantasy. Reality was the 
Knights of Labor who were just start- 
ing to surface and the great railroad 


putting up the myriads of buildings, 
exhibit halls, walkways, and speaker's 
platforms, the worker also pieced 
together the Corliss engine. Masons 
and pickax men worked for weeks on 
the cement foundation for Corliss and 
other workers swarmed nearly to the 
ceiling of Machinery Hall as they 
hoisted beams and other parts of the 
giant machine into place. 

Only a few prescient observers at the 
Centennial saw the implications 
for the laborer overshadowed by the 
mighty machine. William Dean 
Howells, a prominent author and 
critic of the time, had some inkling 
of what was to come. He described 
the Corliss in glowing terms: ‘‘An ath- 
lete of steel and iron with nota 
superfluous ounce of metal on it.’’ He 
noted, though, that only one person 


was needed to operate the source of 
power for 8,000 other machines. Then 
he had this faint glimmering of 
labor’s future problems with auto- 
mation. “The engineer sits,” he 
wrote, “reading his newspaper as in a 
peaceful bower. Now and then he 
lays down his paper and clambers up 
one of the stairways . . . and touches 
some irritated spot on the giant’s 
body with a drop of oil, and goes 
down again and takes up his 
newspaper; he is like some potent 
enchanter there, and this prodi- 
gious Afreet is his slave who could 
crush him past all semblance of 
humanity with his lightest touch.” To 
that Howells added this note, ‘‘It is in 
these things of iron and steel that 

the national genius most freely 
speaks; by and by the inspired mar- 
bles, the breathing canvases, the great 
literature; for the present America 

is voluble in the strong metals and 
their infinite uses.”’ 


Writing in his book, Year of the 
Century, Dee Brown sums up the 
implications of the Corliss: “Few 
men present understood the signifi- 
cance of this stupendous show of 
mechanical power. They looked upon 
the whirling machine as a symbol of 
grandeur and strength of the American 
people, and did not see it as repre- 
senting the death of an old era of 
individual handicrafts, the flower- 
ing of a new industrial era which 
would transform the Republic.” 


Meanwhile, visitors to the Cor- 
liss and the rest of the Centennial’s 
exhibits reveled in the excitement 
and thrill of new inventions, steam 
engine progress, speed demon rides, 
a new taste sensation called root 
beer. They made the most of the gay 
party atmosphere, the parades and 
songs and festive air. As one observer 
put it, ‘““We have only one Centen- 
nial, let’s enjoy it.” 

The great spectacle was soon over. 
Grant returned from Washington 
to close the valve that shut down the 
Corliss (which was recycled and used 
by industry until 1910). That was the 
end of the beginning, for after that 
festive greeting of new inventions and 
the machine age, American society 
was to change radically and deeply, 
never to feel toward the machine as it 
had toward the dynamic Corliss of 
the 1876 Centennial Exposition. O 
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News & Notes 


Secretary of Labor W. J. Usery, Jr. is 
urging States to speed up payment of 
unemployment insurance claims to get 
money into the pocket of unemployed workers 
at the earliest time that is administratively 
possible. The Secretary proposed regulations 
establishing a clear-cut interpretation of 
the Federal law and its application to State 
laws. The proposed criteria call for at 
least 80 percent of intrastate first payments 
to be made within 14 days of the first week 
of eligibility, and for at least 60 percent 
of interstate first payments to be made 
within the same period. 

7 * * 

Lighting fireworks under the boss is quite 
enough to warrant suspension without pay, ac- 
cording to a ruling by the National Labor Re- 
lations Board. Abritrator Sherman Dallas 
ruled that Midland Ross Corp. was justified in 
meting out a 30-day payless suspension to an 
employee who exploded a firecracker close to 
his supervisor in the company's Paris, Tenn., 
plant. Machinists Local Union 1387, while dis- 
approving of the employee's action, claimed 


—_ 


that a plant rule against on-the-job "horseplay" |" @ Job. 


required a written warning for a first offense, 


before suspension; that a posted warning against | 


the use of firecrackers was not pertinent be- 
cause the grievant was hired after the date of 
posting; and that a similar offense had been 
punished with only a 7-day suspension. The 
arbitrator said that the grievant's “good 
sense" should have told him that firecracker 
shooting was an improper activity and that it 
indicated contempt for the safety of fellow 
employees and disregard for company equipment 
and facilities. He added that maybe it would 
take a 30-day suspension to discourage the 
activity. 


+ 7 * 


The State Employment Services of New 
York and New Jersey are cooperating to 
_help applicants find jobs. The five 
_ Job Bank districts in New Jersey and, in 
|New York, the Long Island and Suburban Dis- 





and the Professional Placement Center, are 
exchanging selected microfilm job listings. 
If a New Jersey applicant finds an interest- 
ing job prospect in New York, the New Jersey 
ES interviewer calls the appropriate New York 
office for permission to refer the applicant 
to the employer. The New Jersey interviewer 
in turn arranges an interview and follows up 
on the results. For a New York applicant, 
it is vice versa. 
* * * 

Migrant and seasonal farmworkers and their 
_dependents can receive educational aid from 17 
colleges and universities under the High 
School Equivalency Program (HEP) and the Col- 

lege Assistance Migrant Program (CAMP), the 
Department of Labor announced. These schools 
will receive grants of $4.9 million during 
fiscal year 1976 under CETA title III. Par- 
ticipants in HEP may live on campus while 
being trained to obtain the General Educa- 
tional Development (GED) high school equiva- 
lency diploma, which qualifies recipients 
for further education, on-the-job training, 
CAMP works with the universities 
_and colleges to provide participants with 
tuition assistance and counseling. To qualify 
for either program, trainees must meet Federal 
income poverty guidelines. 


+ + * 


The successful Youth Work Experience 
Program in Oakland, Calif., which enabled 
205 underprivileged youth 16 to 18 years old 

to “find themselves" through counseling, work 
experience, education and career development 
since it started in June 1974, will continue 
through June 30 of this year with a $262,000 
grant from the Labor Department. The exten- 
sion allows the city of Oakland to pick up 
the program on July 1 with training funds it 
| receives as a prime sponsor under title I of 
_ the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA). The project began with a 
$723,874 title III CETA contract to the 
National Office of Social Responsibility. 
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Worklife Profile: 


Milt Gordon's 
LONG ROA BACK oy kimvat ser 


“The best evidence of my change in life- 
style is the clothes on my back,” says Milt 
Gordon. 

“You see this sweater? It cost me $150 at 
the menswear store at the Sahara in Vegas. 
See these slacks? $4.50—at a cut-rate store 
across the street from where I got out of 
prison.” 

The speaker is an average-looking man 
in his early forties. He is married and has 
three children. He has a law degree. So 
what was he doing in prison? 

“I just got to wheeling and dealing too 
much,” says Gordon. “It wasn’t the 
money—though of course I enjoyed the 
penthouses and other creature comforts as 
much as anyone. It was the game, the ego 
trips of putting one over on somebody; and 
finally, in 1972, | got sent up.” 

Gordon's outfits aren't the only things 
different about his postconfinement life- 


B. Kimball Baker is assistant editor of WORKLIFE magazine 


style. He lost 100 pounds in prison, and his 
teeth went bad. He’s discovered that a 
$300, 10-year-old car will go the same pla- 
ces as a $9,000 Cadillac. But most of all, 
he’s on a whole new kind of ego trip—one 
where he is helping other people instead of 
putting one over on them. 

Gordon is now coordinator of the 
School of Life, a drug abstinence and voca- 
tional assistance program run by the 
Addict Referral and Counseling Center, 
Baltimore, Md. Nearly all the clients of the 
program are disadvantaged inner-city 
youth with criminal records. The program 
emphasizes job-readiness training semin- 
ars to teach participants the basic social 
skills needed to get good jobs; much of the 
seminars’ content was developed by Gor- 
don himself. 

“When I was in prison,” he says, “I was 
astonished at how many inmates lacked the 
most basic skills needed to get and hold a 
job—things like. knowing why one has to 


work and how to get up and get to ajobon 
time, being able to manage money, and 
putting one’s best foot forward in a job 
interview. | know of one inmate who had 
taken cabs to a low-paying job because he 
was functionally illiterate and couldn’t fig- 
ure out how to use the bus system.” 
Today, Gordon is acting upon the hard 
knowledge gained while doing time. The 
seminars and other job counseling tech- 
niques with which he works enable clients 
to appraise their state of job readiness. 
Clients are encouraged to admit their crim- 
inal records to employers, to stress the fact 
that they may be more dependable than 
employees who have less to lose. (“Every 
sentence is a life sentence,” says Gordon. 
“there’s no erasing a criminal record.”) 
Participants are taught the importance of 
positive attitudes in job interviews. This 
may consist of telling the employer things 
like “I know I don’t have the qualifications 





Long Road Back 


to fill your $4.50-an-hour opening, but | 
could work 6 months at $3.50 an hour and 
then fill it.” In one case, it meant a client 
losing his hostility by watching films of 
himself in mock job interviews. The cen- 
ter’s program develops jobs for the clients 
and helps to place them into these jobs. 

Gordon works closely with the mayor’s 
Office of Manpower Resources in Balti- 
more, the city CETA prime sponsor, par- 
ticularly with its high-impact program to 
increase ex-offender and ex-addict 
employability and employment. “The of- 
fice’s criminal justice programs are very 
well-coordinated,” he says. 

He also cooperates with Mutual 
Assistance Programming (MAP), which 
has received Employment and Training 
Administration (ETA) funding. In this 
project, a prisoner and correctional 
authorities agree to a contract specifying 
dates and conditions of parole and thus 
enhancing the prisoner’s employability. 
(See “MAP to Parole,” in the April 1975 
MANPOWER.) Gordon says MAP was a 
milestone toward correctional authorities 
making themselves accountable. 


Community Involvement 


“I think one of the biggest problems in 
vocational counseling for ex-addicts, ex- 
offenders, and other special clients is that 
many people aren’t fully aware of the com- 
munity resources they can draw upon,” 
Gordon says. “And this is true whether it 
involves preparing clients to attend school, 
getting them into a CETA program, or just 
helping them to line up the tools and equip- 
ment they will need for particular jobs.” 

To encourage coordination among 
groups in the field—whether these be 
government agencies, educational institu- 
tions, or charitable and business organiza- 
tions—Gordon helped to form a regional 
council of vocational counselors and wants 
to see the establishment of a clearinghouse 
where ex-offenders and ex-addicts, their 
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families, and their counselors, can get 
together on vocational and other rehabili- 
tation efforts. He’s come a long way. 
Gordon’s road to rehabilitation wasn’t 
easy. Because he had both Federal and 
State charges against him, the first 9 
months of his confinement were at the 
Maryland Penitentiary, a maximum- 
security institution in Baltimore city. 
While there, he taught in the prison school; 
and when he was transferred to a 
minimum-security facility he furthered his 
own education by getting a master’s degree 
in correctional education from Coppin 
State College. He financed this with help 
from his family and the college and by 
earning $21 a month as a clerk and teacher 
in prison. (He could get no State educa- 
tional or vocational aid because it was 
determined that somebody with a law 
degree didn’t need such help.) Finally, on 
work release, he came to the center as a 
volunteer, then became a teacher’s aide, 





then an educational counselor, and finally 
coordinator. 

After serving State sentence came the 
biggest discouragment of his confinement. 
He had hoped that his good record would 
stay his 4-year Federal sentence and 
recommendations to this end were made 
on his behalf, but a judge sent him to Allen- 
wood, a minimum-security Federal 
institution. His record there was so good, 
however, that he got out early last year 
after serving only 5 months of the sen- 
tence. 

Milt Gordon’s change of direction did 
not happen overnight. There were many 
detestable moments, he says—like the time 
a huge rat scrambled across his bed. But by 
and large, Gordon’s change was a gradual 
process. 

“In all those long hours of meditation in 
prison,” he says, “I came to realize that 
none of the things in life which are really 
worthwhile can be bought; and that I could 








get gratifications from serving people that I 
had gotten before from wheeling and deal- 
ing. Today, I have a productive career and, 
most of all, I have the respect of my 
family.” 

Gordon works out of an unprepossess- 
ing office in downtown Baltimore. It is 
tastefully decorated with paintings, some 
by his wife and others from a gallery that 
once passed through his hands during his 
wheeler-dealer days. On his desk is a coffee 
cup inscribed “Milt,” a memento from 
Allenwood. 

A visitor dcesn’t have to be in Gordon’s 
office long to see him swing into action asa 
vocational counselor and job developer. A 
young man needs a job in order to get his 
parole. He has no job skills. Gordon tells 
him, “unless we can get you into some kind 
of training program where you can learn a 
skill, you'll probably be making that free 
bus ride back and forth to prison for the 
rest of your life.” After many phone calls, a 


friend and fellow job developer at one of 
the neighborhood CETA offices thinks he 
can get the client into a training slot. 
Another client gets some advice on what he 
has to do, as an ex-offender, to obtain a 
cabdriver’s license. Yet another client is 
placed into a food-service job to help him 
hold up his end of a MAP contract. 

Says Gordon, “Obviously, informal 
contacts among people in this field can be 
as important as formal ones. For instance, 
there are quite a few ex-offenders like 
myself who are working in vocational pro- 
grams. I have encountered fellow profes- 
sionals who were students of mine in voca- 
tional counseling courses I taught at the 
University of Maryland School of Social 
Work and at Coppin State College.” 

Gordon’s future looks bright. He is 
teaching vocational counseling for special 
clients and correctional education at Essex 
Community College and Johns Hopkins 
University. As a result of a conference he 


Milt Gordon's concept of the 
job-readiness training seminar— 
which includes counseling, role 
playing, hints on job interviews, 
and just plain rapping—is serving 
as a model for other locations. 


Labor Department photos 

by Harrison Allen 

chaired in 1974, the National Institute of 
Drug Abuse has sponsored, and the Uni- 
versity of Maryland has produced, his 
recent manual entitled “A Vocational 
Component for the Drug Abuse and Cor- 
rectional Agency.” The job-readiness 
training seminars, he believes, are begin- 
ning to show results: approximately 77 per- 
cent of participants placed stayed on the 
job for 6 months or more, compared with 
approximately 26 percent of clients placed 
without such preparation. 


Changing Direction 


One of the reasons for Gordon’s success 
is his frankness. “I try to get across to ex- 
offenders,” he says, “that some of the same 
abilities which served them well in street 
hustles can be applied in more worthwhile 
work. I’ve found this true myself. I’ve also 
found that the major problem in placing 
ex-addicts and ex-offenders is not lack of 
acceptance by employers—it’s the appli- 
cants’ lack of skills and education. So what 
we do is help them remedy this lack while 
we try to redirect their initiative.” 

Not suprisingly, Gordon’s experiences 
have left him with many thoughts about 
society’s attitude toward crime and 
punishment. 

Gordon says, “I’m all in favor of the 
trend toward community-based confine- 
ment and rehabilitation. I think treatment 
during incarceration should be geared 
toward making offenders think about what 
they could do with better training and a 
better sense of direction. For white-collar 
criminals, this might mean less light work 
and lounging around and more of such 
activities as working in a Salvation Army 
mission for so many hours a day. For some 
offenders it would mean lessening the kind 
of dependence on prison that makes them 
uncomfortable on the outside. For all, it 
would mean a better chance.” 

From wheeler dealer to correctional 
reformer—not a bad transformation. O 
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CETA Aid for Indians 

A number of special programs are designed to give job 
help and economic assistance to Indians under titles II, III 
and VI of the Comprehensive Employment and Training 
Act (CETA). Available characteristics point out some inter- 
esting facts. For example: 35,600 Indians participated in all 
titles; of these 1,300 were in title II, 33,100 in title Ill, and 
1,200 in title VI. 

Statistics show that participants in titles Il and VI, the 
public service employment categories, are generally 
older and better educated than those in title III, the com- 
prehensive employment section. For instance, in the title II 
and Vi programs 63 percent and 67 percent, respectively, 
are in the 22-44 age group, as compared with 44 percent in 
title 111. In title 111, 46 percent of the participants are under 
21 as contrasted with 22 percent and 16 percent in titles II 
and VI. In title Ill, 63 percent of enrollees have had less than 
a high school education, while in titles || and Vi the percen- 
tages are 44 and 47, respectively. 


Characteristics of Participants 


Percent 


In all titles the participants are largely economically dis- 
advantaged: 82 percent in title Il, 77 percent in title Ill and 
84 percent in title Vi. Very few are receiving unemployment 
insurance: 2 percent in titles Il and VI and 3 percent in title 
i111. Of the participants in title Ill, 7 percent received assis- 
tance under the Aid to Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) program; however, only 4 percent and 1 percent of 
the participants in titles || and VI are in AFDC. 

The enroliment of Indian veterans is greatest in title Il, 
with a total of 31 percent, while 11 percent are in title IIland 
15 percent in title VI. Handicapped participants in the pro- 
grams total 2 percent in title Ill, 1 percent in title Il, and less 
than 1 percent in title VI. 

Fifteen percent of all participants have limited English 
speaking ability. The average wage is $2.50 per hour. 

Only tribes on Federal and State recognized reservations 
are eligible for direct funding under titles Il and VI. Under 
title Ill, the act requires the Department of Labor to estab- 
lish special employment and training programs for Indians 
regardless of where they reside. 
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Available 
Now! 


Manpower Research 
and Development Projects 


U.S. Department of Labor 
Manpower Administration 
1975 Edition 








The fifth annual edition of Manpower Research and Develop- 
ment Projects lists and summarizes projects funded by the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration's Office of Research and Devel- 
opment which were completed during fiscal years 1973 through 
1975. 

Guidelines on applying for contracts or grants are included in the 
294-page publication, as well as the text of section 311 of the Com- 
prehensive Employment and Training Act, which authorizes the 
activity. 

Copies may be obtained, without charge, through the Employ- 
ment and Training Information Office, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Room 10225, 601 D St., NW., Washington, D.C. 20213. 
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The Suffolk County Manpower Program in New York is made up of several important 
elements which fit together like pieces of a jigsaw puzzle, as conceptualized above by 
Franklin Blum. For a full report on the new demonstration project see Putting It All 
Together in Suffolk County, beginning on page 2 of this issue of WORKLIFE. 





